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Autobiography of Samuel D. Gross, M.D., D.C.L. Oxon, LL.D. 
Cantab., Edin., Jeff. Coll., TJniv. of Pa., Emeritus Professor of Surgery in 
the Jefferson .Medical College of Philadelphia. With Sketches of his Con¬ 
temporaries. Edited by his Sons. 2 yols. 8vo., pp. ixxii. 407, 438. 
Philadelphia: George Barrie, 1887. 

When it became known, soon after the death of Professor Gross, that 
he had left in manuscript for publication an extended autobiography, 
partly in the form of a diary, which he had kept for many years of his 
busy and varied professional life, a laudable curiosity, and, in some 
quarters possibly, an earnest anxiety was awakened to see its contents, 
to look behind that veil of conventionalism by which we are all more 
or less concealed from view, and from this nearer standpoint to become 
acquainted with the nature of the man himself, and discover, if possible, 
the sources of bis remarkable influence and power. 

His long-tried friends, who followed with him for more than a third 
of a century, and are now wearing the invisible crape of sorrow for the 
loss of his personal presence, will here find the reasons for the faith 
which was in them clearly transcribed, and can point Avith commendable 
pride to indisputable proofe, if such were needed, of the manliness of his 
character, the truthfulness of his nature, his generous and forgiving 
Epirit, and the unsullied virtue of his noble life'. In this frank disclosure 
of the thoughts of hi3 heart, they will recognize a remarkable corre¬ 
spondence with his walk and conversation, and be convinced that the 
plane upon which he moved was of even greater elevation than they had 
supposed. Those who were once his enemies—and of these it is deserving 
of mention, that he had more than sufficient in number to exempt him 
from the Scriptural denunciation of those of whom all the world speak well 
—who in the earlier stage of his career scoffed at him from the roadside, 
but who, apparently, led by the desire for loaves and fishes, subsequently 
joined the company of his true disciples, and thereafter were accustomed 
to greet him with a widely heard “ Mail, Master,” when they met him in 
public places, will be also greatly gratified to learn from the record, 
that, not doubting the sincerity of their conversion, he admitted some of 
them to a high place in his regard. Those who persistently continued, 
in their jealous opposition, and openly resisted his advance to pro¬ 
fessional premiership, if any such remain, will be sorely disappointed 
in their search here for even so much as mention of their names. 

To make a satisfactory analysis of these two well-filled and admirably 
printed volumes would require the construction of an independent biog¬ 
raphy, a work of love such as has been already given in this journal 
shortly after the death of the illustrious author, and in the preliminary 
sketch prepared for the work by his affectionate friend, the late Professor 
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Austin Flint, Sr., M.D, Brief notices arranged somewhat in the form 
of a narrative of some of the more prominent features of the work is all 
that will be attempted here. 

It has been said that some men are born to greatness and others have 
greatness thrust upon them. To neither of these classes did Dr. Gross 
belong. He was, not in its common acceptation, but in the truest sense 
of the phrase, a self-made man; not made by his surroundings, not 
forced by early poverty, privation, neglect, and the pressure of insur¬ 
mountable difficulties upon the right hand, and upon the left to pursue 
an unselected pathway leading to an unknown country. He was directed 
to it by his own deliberate choice, when other and apparently easier 
routes presented themselves, and followed it assiduously with his eyes 
fixed upon the heights which ever beckoned him upward! The story is 
a fascinating one from the beginning to the end, and will of itself greatly 
interest the reader, without considering the many diversions by the way; 
but it can be learned only from the book itself. The road which was 
somewhat broken and circuitous, and in places rugged and precipitous, 
is here clearly delineated. In imagination one can almost count the 
steps as they are successively surmounted, while the exertion of the 
toiler is in a measure lost signt of in the interest and pleasure with which 
we contemplate the steady tread by which he gradually but surely and 
with encouraging voice passes all who started with him, many of them 
as zealous as he to attain the elevation upon which his feet alone were 
destined to rest. 

He tells us that he was born upon the 8th of July, 1805, of Christian 
parents, in the possession of a fair allowance of this world’s goods, and 
that, notwithstanding the pleasures and distractions of boyhood, he early 
determined upon a course of life from which be never afterward seriously 
swerved. This was the more remarkable, considering that he lost his 
excellent futher when only seven years old, and his education was 
mainly under the control of his guardians. 

* Riding, fishing, shooting, swimming, snaring rabbits, and pitching 
pennies, to the last of which he subsequently ascribed much of liis com¬ 
bined accuracy of eye and precision of band, were the principal amuse¬ 
ments of his leisure hours—of which he seems to have had not a few, 
despite the earnestness with which he applied himself to his studies. 
And here we see, even at this early age, an exhibition of a great gift, 
the power of combining without interference work and relaxation, which 
was such a striking picture of bis afier-life. In this he resembled von 
Humboldt, Sir James Simpson, Sir Humphrey Davy, and a few other 
fortunately constituted students, who, in addition to the performance of 
an enormous amount of intellectual and practical labor, found an abun¬ 
dance of time, not only for the exacting demands of the fashionable, 
polite society in which they moved, but also for indulgence in much 
unprofessional reading, and many innocent amusements. But, notwith¬ 
standing his frolicsome nature, and the zest with which he engaged in 
all the diversions of a boyhood spent in the country, he was never guilty, 
as he solemnly assures us later in his memoirs, of insobriety, gambling, 
or any other form of immorality. 

At the age of seventeen, thinking himself sufficiently instructed to 
undertake the study of medicine, he entered the office of a physician, in 
Easton, his native town, nud was set to work at once, as was the abomi¬ 
nable custom at that day, upon old and obsolete books on the practice 
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of medicine, surgery, obstetrics, anatomy, etc. He had the good sense 
soon to discover that this was not the proper course to pursue, and also 
that his previous education, especially in Latin and Greek, was not 
extensive enough to enable him to comprehend with readiness the tech¬ 
nical terms which he enountered in his reading. The result of this 
discover}' is thus stated: 

“ With some degree of hesitancy, lest I should give offence, I disclosed my 
feelings to my preceptor, and, much to his honor, he at once released me from 
any obligation to serve out my term of study. This was the turning-point in 

my life. I had pondered the matter with much care; it had worried and 
fretted me for days and nights; and, as I was naturally very diffident, it 
required all the courage I could summon to make known my wishes. The 
promptness-with which they were seconded gave me such relief that I once 
more drew a long and comfortable breath. I had made a great discovery—a 
knowledge of my ignorance, and with it came a Bolemn determination to 
remedy it.” —^ 

He therefore resumed his preliminary studies, first at the academy in 
Wilkesbarre, then at a private school in the City of New York, and sub¬ 
sequently at the high school at Lawrenceville, New Jersey. The two 
years thus spent were devoted mainly to the acquirement of the Greek 
and Latin languages, to which were added, mathematics and geography, 
and a large amount of miscellaneous reading. His piquant sketches of 
his teachers, and the relation of some of the incidents of his school-life, 
especially his visit to Trenton, New Jersey, to witness the arrival of 
General Lafayette, who was then (1824) on a tour through this country, 
make very pleasant reading; but what appears to us most remarkable 
is, that a lad of seventeen should possess the wisdom, and exercise the 
resolution, to suspend his professional studies in order to supply what 
he considered the deficiencies of his preliminary education, especially 
when it is remembered that he was quite the equal, probably much in 
advance, of any of his companions in the extent and accuracy of his 
scholastic acquirements. It is most fortunate, however, that this dis¬ 
covery was made at such an early day, ns it is usually only in after-life 
that the eyes of most men thus circumstanced are opened, when it is too 
late to correct the error. 

That the classical training which he experienced during these two 
years was of incalculable service to him no one who is familiar with his 
writings can doubt; and yet it is due to the truth of his history to tell, 
what is not mentioned in his diary, that when, in 1845, a pupil in his 
office became the subject of similar convictions, and consulted him as to 
the propriety of resorting to Transylvania University, a noted classical 
institution at Lexington, Ky., he advised against the scheme. 1 In fact, 
it would seem frojn an entry made July 18, 1883, that his early opinion 
as to the necessity and special advantage of the acquirement of the dead 
languages preliminary to the study of medicine, or any other profession 
save theology, underwent some modification. This is not the place to 
discuss the question, but we may be allowed to express the hope that 
the views of Charles Francis Adams, Jr., have not been, and may never 
he, generally received with favor, even within the precincts of Harvard 
University. . 

Having secured the objects of the temporary suspension of his pro- 


i We hare authority for aajlng that the pupil alluded to has oarer ceased to regret his acceptance 
he advice. 

NO. CLXXXVIII.—OCTOBIB, 1887. 31 . 
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fessional studies, and added to his other resources a fair acquaintance 
with mineralogy and the French language, he entered the office of Dr. 
Swift, in-Easton, in 1824, and began seriously that unbroken succession 
of labors which ceased only with his death, sixty years thereafter. 

In October, 1826, he matriculated in Jefierson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, then in the third year of its existence, and became the 

f rivate pupil and intimate friend of its founder, George jSIcClellan, M.D., 
rofessor of Surgery. In consequence of the bitter opposition of 
the friends of the University of Pennsylvania to the “ new school ” 
and its originators, Professors McClellan' N. R. Smith, Eberle, Barton, 
Barnes, and Rhees, bis association with these gentlemen brought upon 
him the ill-wilt of many influential men, from which, in a hereditary 
form, lie was never able wholly to emancipate himself as long as he 
lived. But for this it is probable that he would have never left 
Philadelphia; and the great West, where he spent his best years, would 
have been denied the vast benefits of his personal presence and teaching. 

He took his degree in the spring of 1828, and then opened ail office 
in Philadelphia, and began at once that series of translations of French 
and German professional works upon which he spent most of the 
ensuing eighteen months. His practice at this time was exceedingly 
meagre, anti starvation was staring him in the face, but this did not 
deter him. On the contrary, he was convinced that he could not only 
provide for himself but for another, who was equally brave to place 
herself by his side and share in his trials; and, it may be added, that 
never was a union of two loving hearts productive of greater mutual 


nappinusa. 

During the eighteen months he spent in a Philadelphia hoarding- 
house, vainly endeavoring to obtain a livelihood by the practice of his 
profession, he made the acquaintance of a number of gentlemen who 
became more or less prominent in different departments of work, of 
whom no one seemed to make so deep an impression upon his mind and 
heart as Dr. John D. Godman, the anatomist, naturalist, and author; 
the account of whose literary and scientific pursuits, as lecturer and 
writer, his desperate but futile contest with poverty, and his early death, 
fills two or three of the most interesting pages of the book. 

He subsequently removed to Easton, and there he found the more 
lucrative field he sought, but it must not be supposed, however, that his 
pen was allowed to rest during this period of active outdoor work. On 
the contrary, he found time to write and publish a large octavo volume 
entitled The Anatomy , Physiology, and Diseases of the Pones and Joints, 
and a complete treatise upon descriptive human anatomy, which latter, 
however, was never committed to the press. In the former he was the 
first to call attention to the great assistance derived from the use of ad¬ 
hesive plaster in the treatment of fractures, a fact which he had observed 
in the practice of bis former preceptor, Dr. Swift. It was at this time 
also that he was elected Professor of Chemistry in Lafayette College, at 
Easton, Pennsylvania. But as this was only a nominal appointment, 
nothing came of it. Indeed it was quite evident that he had no serious 
idea of occupying a chair, for the duties of which he confessed his total 


lack of fitness. 

In the twenty-ninth year of his age Dr. Gross entered upon his long 
and brilliant career as a public teacher. He had accepted in 1833 the 
position of Demonstrator of Anatomy in the Medical College of Ohio, 
and in October of that year he removed to Cincinnati. 
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And here, too, began that series of annoyances—some of them ranking 
as positive and protracted vexations—to which he was more or lesssub- 
jected through the envy and jealousy of open enemies and false friends, 
throughout his entire stay in the West. We do not desire to dwell upon 
this feature of his experience, but as it had an important bearing upon 
his subsequent history—as may be clearly shown by his unpublished 
letters—and may serve to correct the inference, which is likely to be 
drawn from the perusal of these pages, that his professional advances 
were always accomplished under a cloudless sky, we have only to accom¬ 
pany him to Louisville, Ky., whither he was called in 1840, to take the 
choir of Surgery in the Medical Institute of that city. But, not to 
anticipate, let us dwell a little longer upon his life in Cincinnati. 

In 1835 lie accepted the chair of Pathological Anatomy in the Medical 
Department of the Cincinnati College, then in process of organization 
under the leadership of Dr. Daniel Drake, who was already a noted 
teacher, having been a member of the faculty of the Medical Depart¬ 
ment of Transylvania University, at Lexington, Ky.; of the Medical 
College of Ohio, of which he was the founder; and of Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Drake, who was his senior by twenty years, and a man of very 
eccentric disposition, conceived a very great fancy for the young pro¬ 
fessor. This was fully returned, and soon ripened into an intimate 
friendship, which flowed on with increasing volume, and scarcely a 
ripple, until the death of the former in 1852. They were associated 
together in teaching, not only in Cincinnati, but subsequently, for many 
years, at Louisville, where they formed the two grand pillars of the 
medical college. 

Dr. Gross’s success in Cincinnati, as a teacher, a practitioner, and a 
leader in intellectual and polite society, was almost phenomenal; and 
when he left there a sensible void was produced in each one of these 
circles. He gives graphic descriptions of many of the noted workers 
with whom he became acquainted there, such as Nicholas Longworth, 
Lyman Beecher, Salmon P. Chase, Bishop, afterward Archbishop, 
Purcell, General, afterward President, Harrison, Bishop Mcllvaine, 
Doctor Gamaliel Bailey, Dr. Drake, and others. 

While here he wrote his great work on Pathological Anatomy , which 
made him not les3 famous abroad than in his own country, besides several 
valuable contributions to the Western Journal of the Medical and Phys¬ 
ical Sciences. It was at this time, also, that he was offered and declined 
the professorship of Medicine in the University of Virginia, and the 
chair of Anatomy in the University of Louisiana. 

The Louisville Medical Institute, afterward called the Medical Depart¬ 
ment of the University of Louisville, was founded in 1836 (?) by a seces¬ 
sion from Transylvania Medical College, consisting of Professors Charles 
Caldwell. John Easton Cooke, Charles W.Short, and Lunsford P. Yandell, 
who added to their number Henry Miller and Joshua H. Flint, the latter 
a fresh importation from Boston, to fill the chair of Surgery, and, three 
years later, the illustrious Dr. Drake, probably the roost brilliant teacher, 
philosophical thinker, and powerful writer that the medical profession 
of the West has ever produced. Dr. Flint, 1 having proved an utter 

t Jt is scarcely necessary to warn the render against confounding with this gentleman tic distin¬ 
guished Profnwur Austin Flint, who cuteml tlio school some years later, and subsequently obtained 
a world-wide reputation os a teacher and writer. 
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failure, was compelled to retire in 1840, and Dr. Gross, who had never 
been engaged in teaching surgery, invited to occupy the vacant chair. 
The result of Dr. Flint's displacement added fuel to the flame of bitter 
resentment which had already manifested itself on the part of a large 
majority of the physicians of the city, none of whom baa been invited 
to assist in the organization of the school. It may be readily imagined, 
therefore, that the appearance of Dr. Gross, another stranger, upon the 
scene was not calculated to allay the excitement, as mavbe learned from 
the facta stated in his Autobiography, and confirmed by abundant con¬ 
current testimony. 

Notwithstanding the triumph he soon achieved, the feeling of hostility 
continued with more or less force during his entire residence in the city; 
and such is the cancerous nature of enmity originating in jealousy and 
wounded amour propre, that some who were thus affected cursed the 
good man to whom they viciously ascribed their injury, long after he 
personally disappeared from their view. For this opposition and hatred 
he was, however, more than compensated by his great success os a lec¬ 
turer and practitioner, and the numerous ardent friendships which he 
rapidly contracted with the best citizens of the town. Indeed, we hazard 
nothing in saying that no man, whether in or out of the profession, ever 
lived in Louisville, or possibly within the limits of Kentucky—Henry 
Clay alone excepted—to whom so many people became so strongly 
attached. He was a favorite with men, women, and children, rich and 
poor, white and black, bond and free, and when, at the end of sixteen 
years, he intimated his intention to remove to another field of labor, 
the whole community seemed to raise their hands aud voices in earnest 
protest. 

. It should not be forgotten in this connection that Mrs. Gross was in 
her sphere quite as successful in captivating the hearts of the people as 
her illustrious husband. Her urbane manners, her intellectual acquire¬ 
ments, her sunny temperament, her remarkable powers of adaption, and 
her open-hearted hospitality rendered her parlors a rendezvous of agree¬ 
able and intelligent men and women nearly every evening in the week. 
Some idea of the powerful influence she excited upon him personally, 
and the great consolation which she afforded him in the midst of his 
many cares and anxieties, is manifest throughout the history of his 
entire married life. He loved her intensely, admired her exalted char¬ 
acter, and was proud of the position whicli was accorded to her in general 
society. It is delightful to read the evidences of his great affection for 
her as they unconsciously break out in different parts of the record, and 
inexpressibly sad to witness the deep grief by which he was overcome, 
when, in 1876, she was laid away in her earthly grave at Woodlands 
Cemetery, Philadelphia. The high enconiums which he pronounces 
upon her in the later pages of his memoirs are fully sustained by the 
undimmed remembrance of her surviving friends. She was a noble 
Christian woman, and added lustre to the name and fame of her noble 
husband. 

Although Professor Gross passed the best years of his life in Louis¬ 
ville—sixteen in number, including the single winter he sjient in New 
York as Professor of Surgery in the University of New "York—it is a 
little singular that his record of this period does not extend beyond 
thirty-four pages, more than twenty of which are devoted to brief, but 
interesting notices of some of the distinguished people with whom he 
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became acquainted while there. The list of these includes Henry Clay, 
John J. Crittenden, James Guthrie, James P. Espy—-popularly known as 
the “ Storm King ”; von Rauraer, the distinguished German historian— 
of whom a very remarkable incident is told ; Reverend Robert J., Win. 
C., and General John C. Breckinridge; W. J. Graves, the well-known 
survivor of a noted duel fought with Mr. Cilley, a fellow-townsman, 
and other less-distinguished characters. He also tells of his original 
investigations in wounds of the intestines by means of nura'erous experi¬ 
ments upon dogs, and of the treatise which he published upon this subject; 
of the composition of his work upon Foreign Bodies in the Air-Passayes, 
the well-known volume upon Diseases and Injuries of the Bladder and 
Urethra, and his valuable History of Kentucky Surgery, in which last he 
disentombed the immortal remains of Dr. Ephraim McDowell, of Dan¬ 
ville, the almost-forgotten originator of ovariotomy. During this period 
he also contributed liberally to the pages of the Western Journal of Medi¬ 
cine; and, after the death of this periodical, joined Dr. T. G. Richard¬ 
son in establishing the Louisville Review, which was soon afterward 
transferred to Philadelphia, much extended in its scope, and published 
under the title of The North American Medico- Chirurgical Review. 

It is remarkable, however, that but little reference is here made to his 
professional life, and his relations to his colleagues. It is true that he 
wrote brief memoirs of Caldwell, Drake, and Miller after their death, 
but there is a singular omission of any definite account of one or more 
affairs which were freely discussed in the public prints of that day, and 
became an essential part of the history of the medical school. Many of 
the readers of the autobiography might, therefore, suppose that there 
was nothing of special interest to relate in this connection, but, on the 
contrary, there is good reason to know, from personal knowledge of 
his private correspondence, that there was much to disturb his life, and 
sufficient in its unpleasantness to exert a decided influence upon his 
decision when he was invited to take the chair of Surgery in the City of 
New York, and subsequently in the Jefferson Medical College of Phila¬ 
delphia. 

It is sad, but, unfortunately, true, that in the history of medical edu¬ 
cation in this country, it is difficult to point to a single medical faculty 
in which the presence of inharmonious elements has not seriously 
marred or absolutely destroyed the usefulness of these institutions. The 
too-popular belief that the profession of medicine necessarily engenders 
antagonisms between its practitioners, is strongly substantiated by the 
histories of our medical faculties; and we do not hesitate, therefore, to 
say to all unfledged public teachers of medicine, that if they aspire at 
the same time to lives of peacefulness, they are upon the wrong route. 
We have already had some of the experiences of Professor Gross in the 
Medical College of Ohio and the Cincinnati Medical College related to 
us, but we miss the same frank expressions in regard to the school at 
Louisville. This institution was no exception to the others, as we learn 
from the newspapers of the time, in connection with the shovelling of 
Professor Caldwell out of the faculty in 1849. Some reference is made 
to this ugly procedure in the biographical sketch of the latter just alluded 
to, but the very strong Anglo-Saxon terms in which our author then 
expressed his indignation are considerably modified in the text. 

As we have already seen. Professor Gross accepted the chair of Sur¬ 
gery in Jefferson Medical College in 1856, and removed the same year. 
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to Philadelphia, where he passed the remainder of his days in com 
parative quietude of mind, and the active pursuit of his profession as 
practitioner, teacher, and writer. His distinction as a surgeon soon 
brought him patients; and notwithstanding the small size of Phila¬ 
delphia fees—of which he expresses his disapprobation in almost con¬ 
temptuous terms—he was soon in receipt of an income, which, added to 
that from the school, made him quite independent, but did not diminish 
the laborioushess of his daily life. His literary work alone would have 
more than occupied the entire time of almost any one else, to which the 
six revised editions of his two great volumes upon General Surgery 
(begun, it is true, in Louisville); tire revision (or rather rewriting) of 
his book upon Pathological Anatomy, and of the composition of Ins work 
upon Diseases of the Urinary Bladder , etc., together with numberless 
smaller contributions, bear ample testimony. Except for his vigorous 
bodily constitution, his well-trained mind, and his habits of regularity 
and sobriety—and, we may add, his cheerfulness of disposition—his 
years would certainly have been much shortened. As it was, he con¬ 
tinued to teach until he was seventy-seven years of age, and did not 
intermit his daily labors until liis death, two years later. As before 
stated, his professional relations were, for the most part, of an unusually 
agreeable nature; and as he outlived all his original colleagues, he has 
embalmed their pleasant memories with those of numerous other friends 
in biographical sketches, which appear at the close of the second volume. 

The account which lie here gives us of his private life, his food, 
drink, and sleep, his amusements, his methods of work, his religion, his 
miscellaneous reading, his manner of entertaining his friends. and the 
sketches which he furnishes of the different members of his family, espe¬ 
cially his much-loved wife, and of numerous friends and distinguished 
straugers who partook of his generous hospitality from rime to time, are 
most entertaining and instructive, but must be read in his own well- 
chosen words to be appreciated. He talks upon almost every conceiv¬ 
able subject of popular and scientific interest, evolution, religion, public 
amusements, politics, pistols, longevity, pictures, natural scenery, mar¬ 
riage, etc. (the list is made at random), including matters of a much 
more professional character. 

To most-readers, however, his more or less extended notices of public 
men will probably prove most attractive. These occupy not less than 
three-fourths of the record made after his removal to Philadelphia, not 
counting the forty-seven, distinct biographical sketches just referred to as 
appended to the second volume. There was not a man of distinction of 
any department of life, whether in this country or abroad, with whom 
he came in contact, of whom something has not been jotted down, and 
more or less amplified. Some of these sketches, especially those of Drs. 
Drake, Dunglison, Sims, Hays, Mott, and Meigs, Archbishop Wood, and 
Mr. Carey, are permeated by the aroma of true heartfelt affection, and 
are written in his best style. The one devoted to Dr. Drake fills a 
dozen pages, and is a worthy tribute of admiration and love to one of 
the most remarkable men which the medical profession of this country 
has yet produced. 

Professor Gross visited Europe for the first time in 1868. He was 
then in his sixty-third year, and at the zenith of his fame. He was, of 
course, received with open arms by.the leading men of the profession 
wherever he went, and every possible means of pleasure and instruction 
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placed at his disposal. His account of this visit occupies more than a 
hundred pages, and is replete with most interesting comments upon 
places and people. In his wanderings upon the continent, no single 
spot seems to have delighted him more than the old town of Berne, in 
Switzerland, the interest in which centred in the house iu which Albert 
von Haller lived for many years, and in which he finally died. From 
the time he began the study of medicine lie was a great admirer of the 
celebrated Swiss physiologist, and evinced his regard by giving the name 
to his youngest son, now a well-known lawyer and litterateur of Phila¬ 
delphia, and joint editor with his distinguished brother, Professor S. W. 
Gross, in the editorship of these memoirs. 

In Vienna, Rokitansky, the celebrated pathological anatomist, was 
found in his workshop, surrounded by his pupils, and in the midst of a 
necroscopic examination. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of this 
wonderful worker being found anywhere else, considering that he has 
made not less than fifty thousand such examinations; and yet, we are 
told, that “ he finds leisure to frequent the opera and the concert, and 
to give social entertainments, especially musical soirees, being very fond 
of music and a good performer on the flute.” 

Billroth, the famous surgeon, was equally cordial, and invited him 
into his lecture-room, where he was engaged in what appears to have 
been an utterly useless exsection of a cancerous rectum; and while he 
impressed his visitor as being a man of unusual ability, great resources, 
and large capacity for labor, he did not captivate him by his bold and 
almost reckless use of the scalpel. Dr. Gross adds to his’lively descrip¬ 
tion of the man—“ Billroth is a good liver, fond of society, a composer, 
and a superior pianist; in a word, a remarkable person, such as is rarely 
found in any profession.” 

In Berlin, he called first upon Virchow, who was also engaged in 
making a pathological demonstration upon a cadaver, but stopped to 
salute him and introduce him to the class, and after the lecture showed 
him through his extensive and thoroughly equipped laboratory and 
museum, exhibited his large collection of infantile syphilitic hearts and 
livers, and explained bis thorough and painstaking method of practical 
teaching by means of the scalpel and microscope. As is well known, 
Virchow is also a statesman of the republican school, and a leading 
member of the Reichstag. He gave Professor Gross a large entertain¬ 
ment, which was succeeded by the following remarkable exhibition of 
regard: 

“ After the viands were pretty well disposed of, our host, availing himself 
of a lull in the conversation, drew forth a large volume from under the table, 
and rising he took me by the hand, and made me an address in German, 
complimenting me upon my labors as a pathological anatomist, and referring 
to the work, which happened to be the second edition of my Elements of 
Pathological Anatomy, n3 one from the study of which he had derived much 
useful instruction, and one which he always consulted with much pleasure. 
I need not say how deeply flattered I felt by this great honor, so unexpectedly 
and so handsomely bestowed upon me by this renowned man. I felt that X 
had not labored in vain, and that the compliment was more than an equivalent 
for all the toil and anxiety which the work had cost me.” 

Von Langenbeck was unremitting in his polite attentions: 

“ He invited me to his house, showed me everything about his hospital, 
introduced me to his clas3, and took special pains to perform upon the dead 
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subject some operations in which he had acquired unusual distinction. As 
an operative surgeon lie enjoys an unrivalled reputation on the Continent of 
Europe; and it is questionable whether lie has ever had a superior in this 
branch of the healing art anywhere—Dupuytren, Lisl'ranc, Mott, Liston, 
Syme. and Fergus son not excepted. ... In visiting liis wards he pointed 
out to me tliree cases of excision of the shoulder, two of the elbow, one of the 
wrist, one of the hip, one of the knee, and two of the ankle, together with one 
of the shaft of the humerus, and one of both bones of the leg. ... In all 
such operations, as well as in recent fractures, whether simple or compound, 
he applies at once a thick, immovable plaster-ol'-Paris splint, provided with 
fenestra for drainage.” 

His next call was upon von Grafe, and the account which he gives 
of this remarkable man, his general appearance, his beautiful counte¬ 
nance, liis winning, child-like manners, his great benevolence of char¬ 
acter, his style of lecturing, his mode of operating for cataract, and the 
vast amount of work which he performed from day to day, is given with 
a vigor and terseness worthy of a Macaulay. It is sad to know that this 
great ophthalmic surgeon, the reputatiou of whose judgment and skill 
had already readied the furthest corner of the civilized world, was 
removed by death two years afterward (1870) in the forty-second year 
of his age. 

It was here, also, that Professor Gross saw the famous microscopist, 
C. G. Ehrenberg, blind and superannuated, to whom he bore a letter of 
congratulation from the American Medical Association, which was after¬ 
ward published in a pamphlet along with similar testimonials from 
Agassiz, Gould, Dana, Torrey, and other distinguished scientists, and 
also a poem addressed to him by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

From Prussia Professor Gross crossed the British Channel, and hur¬ 
ried through London to Oxford, to be present at the annual meeting of 
the British Medical Association, where he met for the first time Sir 
James Pnget, Professor Rolleston, Mr. Curling, and others of like stand¬ 
ing, to whom he was already well known by correspondence and repu¬ 
tation. Thence he proceeded to Cambridge, and on to Norwich, where 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science was then in 
session, and where he had the pleasure of shakinghnnds with Sir James 
Y. Simpson, J. Hughes Bennett, Broca, Baker, Humphrey, Partridge, 
and others, by all of whom he was treated with marked distinction. At 
Edinburgh' he was handsomely' entertained by* Mr. James Syme, than 
whom, in his opinion, Scotland has probably produced no other so great 
a surgeon in recent times. While here he was also treated with the 
greatest kindness and hospitality by Sir James Y. Simpson, who made a 
very deep impression upon him, not only by bis extraordinary personal 
appearance, but by r his charming conversational gifts, liis great mental 
activity, the great variety of bis acquirements, and his earnest devotions 
to the truths of the Christian religion as set forth in the Holy Scriptures. 

In Dublin he saw Stokes, Adams, Corrigan, Tufnal, Collis, and others. 
Of all these famed physicians and surgeons lie gives us brief and often 
life-like descriptions, along with mention of the particular work to which 
their lives are devoted. Upon his return to Philadelphia, after an 
absence of five months, a large public reception was given to him, jointly 
with Dr. Pancoast,' by their professional friends. 

He repeated liis visit to England in 1872, accompanied by Mrs. Gross 
and their son Haller, mainly to be present at Oxford on the thousandth 
Commemoration Day of the University', and to receive the degree of 
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D.C.L. He gives a pleasing account of the ceremony, in which the same 
honor was conferred upon Prince Hassan (of Egypt), Dr. George Burrows, 
and Sir Benjamin Brodie (chemist), with sketches of these and several 
other noted men whom lie met there, together with an outline of the 
remarkable history of the University. In London he was entertained 
most hospitably, visited with great interest St. Thomas’s and King’s Col¬ 
lege Hospitals, listened to the Harvein oration by Dr.Farre, was present 
at the anniversary dinner of the Iioyal College of Physicians, and sub¬ 
sequently of the Fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons, upon all 
which occasions he received marked attention, which, however, is only 
incidentally referred to in the narrative. 

The . next chapter, the XIVth, in the volume, containing less than 
thirty pages, embraces a period of nearly jive years, and we cannot help 
thinking that large omissions have been made here by the editors. Less 
tlmn two pages are devoted to the meeting, in 1870, of the Centennial 
Medical Congress, the organization of which we know, from other sources, 
was not accomplished without some heart-burnings and jealousies. 

We have here a notice of the meeting of the American Public Health 
Association iu Philadelphia in 1874, at which he introduced resolutions 
petitioning Congress to. establish a National Bureau of Health, with 
branches at the seat of each State and Territorial Government He 
supported these resolutions by a short but striking address, and they 
were unanimously passed, but with what result we need not stop here to 
indicate, as the object is only to show that he was the author of the 
plan adopted in part by Congress four years later, in the creation of 
the National Board of Health, a scheme which met with most ungen¬ 
erous treatment by many members of the medical profession, some of 
the medical journals, and not a few politicians, with the effect, as every¬ 
body knows, of practically crushing it out of existence in a very little 
while after it was put in force. 

But the most marked feature, in this chapter, is the account of the 
sickness and death of Mrs. Gross, in February, 187G, and a short sketch 
of her life and character. He delights to dwell upon hep excellent 
qualities as wife and mother, her Christian principles, her intellectual 
attainments, her cheerfulness of spirits, and her remarkable adapta¬ 
bility to the personal varieties of society. It is refreshing and beau¬ 
tiful to see with what tenderness be clings to her memory in his after¬ 
life. 

In the record for 1877 we find first a notice of four or five pages in 
length of Sir William Fergusson, who died in February. He analyzes 
his qualities as lecturer, operator, and writer, and ascribes his fume 
mainly to his dexterity with the knife. Next comes an account of a 
visit to Baltimore and Washington, and the people he met. Then his 
attendance at Chicago upon the meeting of the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation. And lastly, a visit to Boston to be present at the commence¬ 
ment of Harvard University. Here he met and describes his friends, 
Drs. Bowditcli, J. B. S, Jackson, and E. H. Clark, and called upon Dr, 
Jacob Bigelow, who was then in his ninety-second year, blind and bed¬ 
ridden, to whom he ascribes merits, both professional and private, of the 
highest order. 

The record for 1878 is largely occupied with reminiscences of medical 
men, such as Drs. L. P. Yandell, Washington L. Atlee, and J. B. S. 
Jackson, all of whom bad just died, and Drs. Carr Lane, William Beau- 
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mont, and Charles A. Pope, all three of St. Louis, the last mentioned 
one of his private pupils, and a man of brilliant parts, large acquire¬ 
ments, and distinguished abilities as a teacher and practitioner of 
surgery. 

The following year is marked by two notable events. First, the com¬ 
plimentary dinner given to him by the physicians of Philadelphia, in 
commemoration of the fifty-first year of his professonal life; and, second, 
his address, at Danville, Ky., at the dedication of the monument erected 
by the State Medical Society in honor of Dr. Ephraim McDowell. The 
dinner was a very grand affair, but as an account of it was soon after¬ 
ward printed and privately circulated by the committee of management, 
it is only necessary to quote his words to the effect, “ That there have 
been more costly and elaborate dinners, but there never has been one 
in which there was more rational enjoyment, or in which a more cordial 
and tender feeling was manifested for the man whom it was designed to 
honor.” 

During this year, while in attendance upon the meeting of the Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association at Atlanta, lie attempted to organize the Con¬ 
vention of Medical Colleges which had been called, at his instance, the 
year before, by the American Medical College Association, for the pur¬ 
pose of pledging the colleges, or a majority of them, to certain improve¬ 
ments in teaching, more particularly in the way of demanding a certain 
grade of preliminary acquirements, and increasing the requirement of 
attendance upon lectures from two courses to three. This meeting, 
from which he “had originally expected so much, adjourned sine die at 
the close of the second day’s proceedings, thus ending, like its two pre¬ 
decessors, in ‘ smoke.’ ” 

The entries of 1880 occupy sixty pages, and are full of interest, but, 
unfortunately, they must he passed over here with but bare notices of 
their contents. First there are charmingly written reminiscences of Drs. 
John Kearny Rodgers, David Hosack, and John W. Francis, all of New 
York, and long since dead—the last to go was .Dr. Francis, in 1881. 

Next comes an account of his visit to New Orleans. He was present 
at the commencement of the Medical Department of the University of 
Louisiana, on which occasion, in some remarks he made to the graduates, 
he characterized the late Dr. Stone as the “ Great Commoner ” of his pro¬ 
fession, as Henry Clay was in politics. While in the city he was enter¬ 
tained at a public dinner given to him by the two local medical societies, 
and was treated with profuse hospitality at several private houses. He 
was very particular to call upon the widows of Drs. Charles A. Luzen- 
berg and Warren Stone, and gives graphic descriptions of the interviews, 
and reminiscences of these two distinguished surgeons. 

After liis return to Philadelphia, he proceeded to New York to attend 
the meeting of the American Medical College Association and the 
American Medical Association. He was President of the former, and 
was much elated by its adoption of a resolution requiring the attendance 
of three courses of lectures obligatory upon, the student before becoming 
ft candidate for graduation. 

“ This important regulation is to go into operation in 1882-83, and there 
is little doubt in my mind that it will be generally adopted by the schools of 
the country by that time. When this object, so long prayed for by the leading 
physicians of the country, as well as by many of our more intelligent laymen, 
shall be attained, the nation will have cause to congratulate itself upon an 
event which cannot fail to be of vast benefit to it." 
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Tlie failure of nearly all the schools, including the one of which he 
himself was the most distinguished professor, to adopt this course, was, 
subsequently, a source of great sorrow to him as well as to many others 
who had labored with him to effect this great advance upon our present 
system of medical teaching. 

After the adjournment of the American Medical Association, he suc¬ 
ceeded in organizing the American Surgical Association, initiated by 
him the previous year at Atlnnta, and for which he had made every 
preparation by correspondence and personal interviews with many of the 
leading surgeons of the country. He was greatly mortified, however, 
when he found that the surgeons of New York, with possibly one excep¬ 
tion, held aloof from the movement. He was made President, and lived 
long enough to see the Association under full headway, and with the 
prospect of a successful and brilliant career. He was elected by acclama¬ 
tion to the presidency for two succeeding years when he positively 
refused to accept the position again. 

A few weeks later, July 7th, we find him again embarking for Eng¬ 
land, this time to receive from the University of Cambridge, along with 
eleven others, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, the highest in 
her gift, and to attend the meeting of the British Medical Association. 
The conferring of the degree was accompanied by a good deal of solemn 
and impressive ceremony. 

After the numerous hospitalities, which continued for several days 
succeeding the grand ceremony, Professor Gross and his son returned to 
London, and thence to America, having been absent scarcely two months. 
Considering that he was then in his seventy-sixth year, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the numerous entertainments, breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, 
and suppers which he was compelled to attend during his stay in Eng¬ 
land, and six days' severe seasickness on the voyage back, should have 
pretty nearly put an end to his powers of endurance, and rendered his 
entrance into his own quiet house one of the happiest events of his long 
life. This desire for rest, of which he then felt the need more than ever 
before, may possibly account for the fact that we hear nothing more from 
him for seven months, when, ou April 3, 1881, he has just received a 
letter from Sir William MacCormae, Secretary, inviting him to deliver 
an address at the ensuing meeting, in August, of the International 
Medical Congress, in London. He was obliged to decline in consequence 
of age and the dread of seasickness, but suggested the names of five 
American physicians, of whom Dr. Billings was selected. We need not 
stop to descant upon the wisdom of the choice, nor upon the distinguished 
ability with which the honor was in due time sustained. 

This year, 1882, is specially marked by his resignation of the chair of 
surgery in the Jefferson Medical College, which position he had held for 
twenty-six years. He was succeeded, os is well known, by his son. Dr. 
S. W. Gross, as Professor of Principles of Surgery, and Dr. J. H. 
Brinton, Professor of Practice of Surgery. 

In November, Professor Gross attended a large reception given to 
him in New York, by Dr. J. Marion Sims and his son H. Marion Sims. 
Two or three hundred distinguished guests, many of these not members 
of the medical profession and drawn from several of the adjacent cities, 
Were present. The account of this grand entertainment, probably the 
most brilliant of its kind ever given in this country by one private 
gentleman to another, is more than modestly brief, but it is followed by 
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an extended biographical sketch of Dr. Sims, prompted by the author’s 
warmest regard and admiration, and written in his most effective style. 

“When the history of American Medicine Bball be written,” he says, 
" one of its brightest pages will be an account of the services of Dr. Sims, 
a name as enduring as the hills and valleys of South Carolina, his native 
State.” 

In March of the next year Professor Gross accepted an invitation to 
deliver the valedictory address to the graduating class of Bellevue Hos¬ 
pital Medical College, New York, in the course of which address he 
strenuously urges the young men to study carefully the American code 
of medical ethics, and to direct their lives in accordance with its sacred 
teachings. 

The next thirty to forty pages of the second volume are devoted 
mainly to short biographical notices. Austin Flint, Sr., he denominates 
the American Laennec, and places him in the first rank of medical 
teachers, writers, and practitioners. Of Oliver Wendell Holmes he 
expresses the common opinion that his fame as a contributor to the 
literature of the country has so completely overshadowed acknowledged 
abilities os professor of anatomy that it is hardly necessary to speak of 
the latter. 

Passing over his attendance at the annual meeting of the American 
Surgical Association at Cincinnati, where he was made sad by observing 
that all the old landmarks of the city had been obliterated since he came 
there forty-three years before to take the position of Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in the Medical College of Ohio, and over his subsequent 
attendance upon the meeting of the American Medical Association at 
Cleveland, Ohio, we come to an excellent disquisition upon marriage, and 
some of the more frequent causes of discoutent between man and wife. 
He tells what a perfect wife should be, but fails to describe the perfect 
husband. 

Next is a brief statement of his views upon the subject of cremation, 
and the impetus which his example has given to this procedure has been 
felt in all parts of the country, and will probably not spend itself until 
there has been a complete revolution of popular sentiment, in cities at 
least, in regard to the proper disposition of the dead. 

The year closes with an account of the origin of the famous Wistnr 
Parties in Philadelphia, which were suspended in consequence of the 
civil war, and have been but lately resumed; and with a notice of the 
life and character of the late Dr. Thomas S. Kirkbride, the celebrated 
alienist, and of Professor Sophocles, of Harvard University. 

The entries made in 1884 comprise a number of reminiscences, and 
close with a copy of a formal invitation which he himself had just 
received, inviting him to Edinburgh to receive the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the renowned University, and which he was com¬ 
pelled to decline in consequence of his inability to make the journey. 
Here the diary ceases, but the story of the few remaining days of .his 
life, which went out on May 6th, is given in the preliminary memoir of 
the late Professor Austin Flint, Sr. 

Our task is ended, and we feel that we have fallen far short of even 
a fair analysis of these two deeply interesting volumes. We have made 
no comments upon, nor even given a list of Professor Gross’s contribu¬ 
tions or armamentarium of surgery, nor have we eulogized him as we 
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might as teacher, writer, and practitioner. To attempt the former seemed 
out of place, the latter would have been unnecessary and superfluous. 
All that we can hope is, that we have awakened a desire upon the part 
of many of our readers to procure the book and read it carefully from 
beginning to end. The private record of so good and great a man, and 
so distinguished a surgeon as Professor Gross, is certainly worthy of the 
closest study, and, were he living, nothing would rejoice his heart so 
much as to know that the contemplation of his life from this standpoint 
had reanimated the weak and halting principles of medicine, encouraged 
the young and ambitious aspirant, and added steadiness of mind and 
gait to those who are already far advanced upon the ever-ascending road 
to professional fame. 

In conclusion, we earnestly commend the careful perusal of the work, 
not only to the profession, which was honored by the adoption and en¬ 
riched by his incessant and well-directed labors, but to the general 
public, as the record of a life devoted to the best interests of the numan 
race, and the welfare of every living creature. T. G. R. 


Hemorbhagies Uterines, Etiologie, Diagnostic, Traitement. Par 
le Docteuk Sneguireff, Professeur de Gyn£cologie a l’Universite Impe¬ 
rial e de Moscou. Edition Francaise r£dig£e par M. H. Varnier, Interne 
des HOpitaux de Paris, sous la direction de M. le Docteur Pinard, Pro¬ 
fesseur Agr£g6 a la Faculty de Paris, Accoucheur de l'Hdpital LaraboisiSre. 
Paris: G. Steinheil, Editeur, 1886. 

The Etiology, Diagnosis, and Treatment of Uterine Hemorrhages. 
By Doctor Sneguireff. 

While uterine hemorrhage is not a disease, but a symptom, it arises 
from so mnny different causes, and hence requires for its cure so many 
•different methods of treatment, that a volume like this devoted to its 
treatment is not inappropriate. And probably in these days, when so 
much attention is given to tubal diseases, and such brilliant successes 
.are achieved in their diagnosis and operative treatment, it is well that 
the attention of the gynecologist should be directed to disorders much 
more frequently met in practice. Quite recently it was our duty to 
examine a young medical graduate, and to the question as to the differ¬ 
ence between menorrhagia and metrorrhagia he could give no reply, 
and offered definition of neither; on the other hand, when the examina¬ 
tion was turned to the tubes he proved omniscient of all salpingian 
compounds and derivatives; in the new knowledge he had neglected the 
older and the more important. 

This incident confirms us in the view that in such a volume as the one 
before us we may meet an actual want, and we enter upon its examina¬ 
tion with increased interest. 

Between thirty and forty of the first pages are given to the general 
method of diagnosis of diseases of women, but this subject need not 
.detain us. The following part is occupied with the etiology of uterine 
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hemorrhages. The author divides these causes into organic and reflex, 
the latter oeing occasional, or predisposing; the chief of the former are, 
first, malignant degenerations, then benign, and following these are 
chronic phlegmasias of the uterus, abortion, pregnancy, ana puerperal 
diseases, uterine displacements, ovarian apoplexies, hemorrhages of the 
pelvic peritoneum, and disturbances of general nutrition, from obesity, 
blood stasis, abdominal plethora, and finally, traumatic causes. 

A table, prepared by the author, shows the relative frequency of hem¬ 
orrhages from several of these causes. Thus 3 per cent of uterine 
hemorrhages result from endometritis, 25 per cent, from cancer, and 
19 per cent, from fibromyomata. A second table shows the ages of 
those suffering from uterine hemorrhages resulting from different causes. 
In illustration, 58 per cent- of women suffering from metrorrhagia, who 
have passed forty-five years, have as its cause cancer, and 25 per cent, 
fibromyomatn. 

Cancer of the neck of the uterus is next considered. In presenting 
the symptoms the author directs attention more prominently, we believe, 
than any one else has to pruritus, which, in some cases, he states, 
becomes so severe as to render life unendurable; be attributes the dis¬ 
order to gastro-intestinal complications, and has found that therapeutic 
means addressed to them have been the most successful in relieving the 
pruritus. In connection with this topic he also states that some patients, 
suffering with cancer, are tormented with pruriginous sensations abruptly 
appearing upon different parts of the body, and suddenly disappearing. 
These patients are especially liable to a rapid recurrence of cancer after 
extirpation. 

Sneguireff has found in 90 per cent, of cases a characteristic white 
coloration of the vaginal entrance, and that independently of cancer of 
the uterus this peculiar white appearance is never presented except in 
women from sixty to seventy years of age, who are entirely free from 
diseases of the uterus or of its appendages. It is observed especially at 
the anterior extremity of the vagina, where there will be found at the 
level of the inferior border of the meatus two white bands directed 
along the sides, and they may extend so as to meet below at the level of 
the fourchette. He considers this white color-line as much more charac¬ 
teristic of cancer than the bluish hue of the vulva, first described by 
Jacquemin, is of pregnancy; this sign certainly demands the attention 
of observers. 

In considering the subject of medicines employed in cases of uterine 
cancer the author gives a caution in regard to the use of chloroform, or 
of medicines acting upon the heart, lest this organ has undergone fatty 
changes; he mentions, in confirmation of this caution, instances in which 
the administration of ergot, used for the purpose of arresting hemor¬ 
rhage, was followed by severe dyspnoea and cyanosis; the same effect, 
though in a less degree, was observed after the use of digitalis. 

Sneguireff, in considering the radical cure of cancer of the neck of 
the uterus, states that in no form of the disease, whatever operation, 
slight or grave, be performed, in good or in bad conditions, can we be 
certain there will be no recurrence. “ If, then, asked as to this, a vogue 
response should be given; that will be very much better than to flatter 
the friends of the patient by deceitful assurances which can only dis¬ 
credit surgery and the surgeon.” 

Cancer and sarcoma of the body and of the fundus of the uterus are 
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next presented, but the subject is very meagrely considered, and we find 
no points of special importance. 

We are somewhat surprised to find that the author asserts, in the dis¬ 
cussion of fibromyomata, that these tumors may be congenital, for in the 
works of gynecologists in general there will not be found any confirma¬ 
tion of this; indeed, the youngest subject in which such a growth has 
been found was ten years old, the case of Seigel. 

The author makes the following statement as to the progress of cancer, 
in case this should be one of the complications of uterine fibroids—he 
has met with seven examples of such complication—that this is especi¬ 
ally characterized by its slowness, and the little tendency to invasion of 
adjacent tissues. 

The following chapter discusses chronic metritis, endometritis, and 
lacerations of the neck of the uterus as causes of uterine hemorrhage, 
and then the subject of abortion is considered; but nothing worthy of 
special remark is here presented. 

It is not necessary to continue an account of the causes of uterine 
hemorrhage, as presented by the author, and after a brief reference to 
the subject of congenital anteflexion of the neck and conical neck, we 
will pass to that of the treatment. Sneguireff states that anteflexion is 
the most frequent of developmental anomalies of the uterus. “ Of 7599 
patients, the number of anomalies of development was 790—that is, 10.40 
per cent. Of the 790,245, or 31.0 per cent., were treated for anteflexions. 
Add to these the cases of conical neck, 139, and of anteflexion with 
conical neck, the proportion is 59.11 per cent., so that more than one-half 
of the total number of congenital vices of conformation belong to ante¬ 
flexion and conical neck.” He further states “ that of the different classes 
of society the middle educated class is more predisposed to this anomaly 
of development.” He adds that much the largest contingent of patients 
who, in consequence of sterility resulting from anteflexion, come to con¬ 
sult the physician, is furnished by the Israelites. “ The reason for this 
fact, apparently, is that iu Russian families sterility is regarded neither 
as a dishonor nor a cause for divorce, while, for the married Israelites, 
a sterility of nine years may involve divorce; these women most fre¬ 
quently come after seven or eight years of marriage, seeking cure for 
their sterile condition.” 

Under the head of treatment, the author first considers that of metror¬ 
rhagia in general, and then of the different varieties in reference to 
their causation. Nevertheless, all hemorrhages from the womb do not 
require treatment, for their arrest may be followed by serious conse¬ 
quences, and still others may require very cautious cure. Thus, among 
beneficial metrorrhagias may be mentioned those observed at the meno¬ 
pause in obese, plethoric women, attacked by an affection of the heart, 
or of the liver, or suffering with atheroma; so, too, in some diseases of 
the uterus, in ovaritis, and in ovarian neuralgia, a moderate hemorrhage 
makes, us it were, part of the treatment- Moreover, if the tubes are 
involved, and liquid accumulated in them, a condition not unseldom 
present in chronic metritis, should contractions of the tubes be excited 
this fluid may be forced into the peritoneal cavity, resulting in a limited 
or in a general peritonitis; but as almost all the agents used as uterine 
haemostatics cause contractions of the uterus and of the appendages, the 
accident mentioned may result from their use. Great prudence must be 
used in arresting a metrorrhagia which alternates with haemoptysis, or 
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one occurring in nervous persons with hereditary predisposition to 
organic diseases of the central nervous system. 

Among medicines ergot is first considered, the form recommended the 
infusion, and the cases to which it is thought especially applicable those 
of hemorrhage following labor or miscarriage—in general, whenever the 
uterus is increased iD size and its tissues softened. The remedy has 
little effect if the uterus is hard and fibrous, and if then used is to be 
employed in small doses, or hypodermatically. If the hemorrhage has 
caused great ancemia, ergot gives but feeble results; it must be adminis¬ 
tered cautiously if the woman is nursing, lest the secretion of milk 
lessen or disappear. The perchloride of iron is advised in three-drop 
doses, three or four times a day, for those patients who have suffered a 
long time from menorrhagia or metrorrhagia. Digitalis in the form of 
infusion, is indicated in hemorrhage resulting from blood stasis in the 
abdomen or pelvis, and also in cardiac affections. The tincture of 
Indian hemp is valuable only when recently prepared. It responds to 
the following indications : It calms pelvic pain involving the uterus and 
its appendages, the bladder and the rectum, lessens the uterine flow, and 
produces sleep; it is useful to relieve the suffering from chronic metritis, 
acute perimetritis, and parametritis, in dysmenorrhcca, in vesical irrita¬ 
bility, in dysuria, and in painful defecation when the suffering arises 
from the uterus ; second, during pregnancy this agent acts very favor¬ 
ably upon the painful contractions and hemorrhages ; third, it is useful 
in the insomnia accompanying uterine diseases. 

Among other uterine haunostatics recommended are the acid of Haller, 
five to ten drops, three or four times a day, and phosphoric acid in an 
unstrained decoction of cinnamon; the former is recommended in the 
metrorrhagia of pregnancy, or of beginning abortion, and the latter in 
hemorrhages depending upon the disease of Werlhof and those of 
scorbutus. 

Next follows hydrotherapy in its various applications, very great 
prominence being justly given to vaginal injections of hot water. In 
regard to position when the injections are administered, he rejects the 
sitting, or half sitting, or erect, and insists that, as a rule, the patient 
should be recumbent: only in exceptional cases where the prompt arrest 
of an obstinate hemorrhage is desired is she to take the genu-pectoral 
position. In considering the effect of hot water upon the uterus he gives 
the following results: Lessened volume of the organ, the diminution being 
so much more marked as the consistence of the uterus is less; diminution 
of pain; lessened secretion from the uterus—though at first it may be in¬ 
creased, it soon diminishes and may entirely disappear; in addition to 
the effect of hot-water injections upon the quantity of the secretion, the 
quality changes, and thus a Ieucorrhma may lose its fetid character. 
Beside these results hot-water injections furnish the most powerful anti¬ 
phlogistic means in gynecology. Hot-water injections, especially under 
the form of continuous irrigation, have a decided sleep-producing power; 
some patients go to sleep during the injection, and others after it; the 
sleep is brief, usually unattended by dreams, and is refreshing. In some 
cases, however, which are quite rare, hot injections cause sleeplessness, 
hallucinations, or even syncope, and then, of course, they should be 
abandoned. Among other unpleasant symptoms that may result are 
acceleration of the pulse, which may become irregular, palpitation of 
the heart, cardiac distress, hurried respiration, which may even present 
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some asthmatic characters. Vertigo, dimness of vision, and ringing in 
the ears may also occur, and when these are observed, of course, the in¬ 
jections must be at once discontinued. We know no writer who has 
entered so fully into the subject of hot-water vaginal injections, and we 
regard this portion of his work as of the greatest value; he, of course, 
acknowledges indebtedness to Emmet for this means of treating diseases 
of women. 

The subject of continuous irrigation in puerperal fever is presented 
with considerable fulness, the writer having collected more than fifty 
cases in which this treatment was employed, but the propriety of intro¬ 
ducing this subject in a work devoted to uterine hemorrhages is at least 
doubtful. 

Cold injections, both intermittent and continuous, are considered, but 
since the author states he haB abandoned them as haemostatic means, no 
further reference need be made to the topic. He regards the use of ice 
in the vagina in the slighter forms of hemorrhage as useful; and so too, 
an ice bladder may be applied to the abdomen in conjunction with hot- 
water injections in the vagina: he gives a just caution in reference to 
the external use of ice, stating that in very anaemic and fleshy women 
the prolonged application of bladders of ice ought to be carefully 
watched, for frequently in fact superficial eschars are observed, especially 
if the patients have previously nad irritant ointments applied, or con¬ 
tinued application of hot compresses. 

Revulsion to the surface by means of hot-water bags, el cetera, is briefly 
presented, as well as the similarly produced ischaemia of the internal 
organs by means of a hot bath. The value of special treatment by 
hydrotherapy is presented. He regurds this treatment as useful in the 
hemorrhage due to obesity, in that which is associated with abdominal 
plethora in connection with intestinal atony and obstinate constipation, 
the uterus not having undergone malignant degeneration; in uterine dis¬ 
placements, especially retroflexion or retroposition with or without in¬ 
flammation or tumors of the ovary; in subperitoneal or interstitial 
fibromata; in the hemorrhages of the menopause, and in those of chronic 
metritis. He warns against the danger from the application of cold 
water in the case of a patient who has previously had peritonitis, of a 
return of the disease, and also states the discouraging fact that in some 
cases the cure by hydrotherapic treatment is not permanent, and must 
be resumed a second or even a third year. 

Intrauterine injections are briefly referred to. The author advises 
for these Braun’s syringe, and regards tincture of iodine, one part to four 
of glycerine, or else the undiluted tincture, the best material for inject¬ 
ing; such a preparation as either would be a very feeble haemostatic 
indeed, and probably the alcohol is really the most important agent, the 
quantity of iodine being so small. After giving the precautions neces¬ 
sary in case of haemostatic uterine injections, he states that even with 
the utmost care the latter are not exempt from danger, and that they 
ought to be rarely employed. 

Mechanical means, including the vaginal and the uterine tampon and 
massage, are presented, as well as hygienic and dietetic care pointed out. 
Next follows a chapter devoted to sun baths, for the use of which the 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to Emmet. These baths are pre¬ 
scribed for all patients who have suffered for a long time with affections 
of the genital organs, and have undergone various treatments, chiefly 
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cases of chronic metritis, chronic inflammation of the ovaries, of the 
peritoneum, with intestinal atony, dyspepsia, hysteria. The baths are 
taken in the following manner: The patient has the abdomen and lower 
limbs covered with black clothing, the chest and bead with white; she 
lies extended upon a bed or couch in the full sun, an umbrella protect¬ 
ing the upper part of the body, while the abdomen and lower limbs are 
uncovered. For the first half hour she remains upon her back, and 
then turns upon her side, or upon her abdomen ; the bath lasts from one 
to two hours. In some cases twenty, in others sixty baths are employed. 

The final portion of the volume is occupied with the treatment of the 
different affections causing metrorrhagia. Here we have presented the 
medical and surgical means used in malignant and in benign uterine 
growths, including abdominal and vaginal extirpation of the uterus, the 
treatment of endocervicitis and of endometritis, of bilateral laceration 
of the cervix by Emmet’s method, of chronic metritis, of hemorrhage 
from abortion and during pregnancy, of the various positional disorders 
of the uterus, and other affections resulting in metrorrhagia- But hav¬ 
ing already occupied so much space with this notice, there is hardly 
room left to consider these several topics. 

We have endeavored to present a fair analysis of this volume, and 
we think our readers will agree with us in concluding that the author 
bos prepared a work which will prove quite useful to the profession. 


Dehmatitis Venenata: An Account of the Action of External 

Irritants upon the Skin. By James O. White, M.D., Professor of 

Dermatology, Harvard University. Pp. 203. Boston: 1887. 

The author of the book before us is a botanist as well as a distin¬ 
guished dermatologist, and is, therefore, eminently qualified to deal with 
the subject in hand in its several aspects. We may state that the subject- 
matter has been prepared from a practical standpoint, supported by 
scientific methods of observation. It is an admirable essay, original and 
broad in its scope, and constitutes a valuable contribution to dermatology. 

Under the title dermatitis venenata are included all those forms of 
inflammation of the skin which are produced by the direct action of irri¬ 
tating agencies externally applied. Delonging to the vegetable, animal, 
and mineral worlds, and to other classes of matter more difficult of defi¬ 
nition. Most frequently the inflammation is due to plants possessing 
irritating properties, but numerous other irritant substances, such, for 
example, ns chemicals, dyes, and certain insects, also not infrequently 
act injuriously upon the integument. The effect produced upon the skin 
in all cases is an inflammation, varying greatly in degree and intensity, 
from a mild erythema to a severe and deep-seated disturbance. All 
grades and forms of the inflammatory process are met with. Erythema 
may appear as a defined lesion, a macule, or ns a patch, and is usually 
accompanied with oedema, which is often marked, as, for example, in 
dermatitis from rhus. Tbo wheal, papule, vesicle, bleb, and pustule, as 
well os the scale, crust, excoriation, ulcer, and scar, may all be modes of 
pathological expression. 



